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such a tragedy as this we feel that the sacred things of love and home 
must be made supremely beautiful, their utter and vile desecration su- 
premely terrible, and that if supreme beauty or supreme terror be lacking, 
these themes had better be left alone. To some readers, perhaps, The Wine 
Press will seem effective, but not great — to fall short of greatness because 
in its effectiveness it comes so near to being intolerable. But no criticism 
could be right which doomed this striking poem to insignificance. Work 
of genius or not, the thing is big and thought-compelling. 



English Travelers op the Renaissance. By Clare Howard. New 
York: John Lane Company, 1914. 

Miss Howard has made good use of her rather diffuse and scattering 
sources, and has produced a book of deftly woven quaintness, which is also 
not a little informing as to the manners and spirit of the age with which it 
deals. Certainly the books written for the guidance and instruction of 
travelers during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries make better 
reading than do their modern representatives the guide-books. Their 
authors seem to have taken into consideration everything from the salva- 
tion of a man's soul to the most approved method of wrangling with inn- 
keepers. The earliest of the motives that gave to travel the dignity of a 
noble undertaking was religious. One of the first books printed in Eng- 
land, we are told, was Informacon for Pylgrymes unto the Holy Lande, 
by Wynkin de Worde. In this interesting treatise the pilgrim is advised to 
take with him two barrels of wine ; " for yf ye wolde geve xx dukates for a 
barrel ye shall none have after that ye passe moche Venyse." A further 
list of necessary baggage, including a half-dozen live chickens and a bushel 
of " myle sede " with which to feed them, shows that not all pilgrims were 
by any means indifferent to good living, while it makes us feel that by 
comparison arctic explorers travel light. Later the religious motive was 
superseded by the desire for learning and converse with learned men, and 
this in turn gave way to that desire for foreign culture, as productive of 
worldly wisdom and personal force, which prevailed exceedingly in the 
time of Elizabeth. The Elizabethan traveler was of heroic temper, not to 
be despised in his determination to become a " complete person " and to 
serve the state; but times changed and standards were lowered. By 1616 
it was said of France that " unto no other countrie, so much as unto this, 
doth swarme and flow yearly from all Christian nations, such a multitude, 
and concourse of young Gentlemen, Merchants, and other sorts of men." 
They came no longer for mental improvement, but rather to attend the 
" academies," where one learned to fence, to dance, and to " ride the great 
horse." Perhaps there is a lesson for the times in the melancholy case of 
Sir Henry Bowyer, who in his anxiety to keep up with the latest fashions 
practised dancing so violently that he died of the exertion. The Restora- 
tion naturally gave new vogue to the notion of polishing oneself by 
foreign travel. Sir Thomas Browne's constant advice to his son, " Shun 
pudor rustkus," gives the note of the time. But, Italy and Germany being 
now thrown open to travelers, the Grand Tour became possible, and travel 
took the form of modern sight-seeing rather than that of residence abroad 
for the sake of practice in foreign languages and arts. Travelers began to 
" do " the " principal points of interests," we gather. Let us not laud too 
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highly the diligence of the modem tourist; his prototype of the early 
eighteenth century excelled him. " According to Misson, a voyager ought 
to carry with him a cane divided into several measures, or a piece of packs 
thread well twined and waxed, fifty fathom long and divided into feet by 
knots, so as to be able to measure the height of towers and the bigness of 
pillars and the dimensions of everything so far as he is able." Count 
Leopold Berchtold sadly encouraged the seeker after information for in- 
formation's sake by advising him to ask, among others, the following ques- 
tions : 

" Which are the favorite herbs of the sheep of this country?" 
" Are there many instances of people having been bit by mad animals?" 
"Is the state of a bachelor aggravated and rendered less desirable? By 
what means?" 

"What is the value of whales of different sizes?" 

English Travelers of the Renaissance has nothing in common with at- 
tempts to make a little romantic or humorous capital out of a slender his- 
toric theme. It is breezy, accurate, not pedantic, but adequately respectful 
in tone toward the more serious aspects of the subjects of which it treats. 



The Unconscious. By Mokton Prince, M.D., LL.D. New York: The 
Maemillan Company, 1914. 

Modern psychologists seem almost painfully anxious to put their science 
upon the same basis as other sciences, first by making it experimental, 
and secondly by showing its practical applicability to the varied problems 
of life. Sometimes the lay reader cannot help feeling that the results 
obtained by experimental methods are neither so accurate nor so im- 
portant as they are assumed to be; and although interesting principles 
have been deduced which bear upon the art of teaching, the choice of a 
vocation, and like affairs of practical concern, psychology in these mat- 
ters has not yet succeeded in taking the commanding position which its 
professors claim for it. In the department of mental therapy, however, 
results of unquestionable value have been obtained, and it is, incidentally, 
to work done in this department that most of the new knowledge regard- 
ing the human mind and personality has been acquired. In The Uncon- 
scious Dr. Prince has aimed to reach conclusions such as are, or may prove 
to be, useful in medicine; but, in this volume, he stops just short of the 
discussion of mental diseases as such. The result of this definiteness of 
aim and of this restriction of scope is that his book furnishes probably 
the best introduction which has been written to the study of the most vital 
part of the newer psychology. For the subconscious, it has been said, is 
not merely a psychological problem; it is the problem of psychology. In 
the study of this subject, most of the significant facts, it is true, are drawn 
from the observation of abnormal patients, and hypnotism — a sort of 
painless and harmless mental vivisection— is the principal instrument of 
inquiry. But the author uses pathological data with discretion, avoiding 
whatever is speculative, sensational, or merely technical, and confines 
himself to those facts which best serve to illuminate the general subject. 

Dr. Prince keeps clear of metaphysical complications, and maintains the 
doctrine of " psychophysical parallelism " with far less labor and con- 
fusion of thought than do most psychological writers. The unsolved — 



